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THE  NURSE  IN  THE  MISSION  FIELD 

Alice  M.  Powell. 

A prominent  leader  in  the  nursing  field  recently 
wrote,  “There  probably  never  was  a time  when  so 
many  young  women  were  so  sincerely  anxious  to 
make  their  life  work  count  for  something  worth- 
while. The  thoughtful  girl  or  woman  is  not  satisfied 
any  more  with  simply  an  easy  job  or  a situation  that 
brings  in  immediate  money  returns.  She  wants 
something  that  will  stir  her  interests,  that  will  de- 
velop her  latent  ability  and  will  give  her  a chance 
to  contribute  something  to  the  real  work  of  the 
world.  . . . Nursing  is  probably  the  most  vital 

and  satisfying  form  of  service  which  any  woman  can 
render;  ...  in  breadth  and  variety  of  oppor- 
tunity, in  possibilties  of  service,  and  in  positive  hu- 
man interests,  no  profession  of  the  present  day  offers 
larger  returns  to  the  educated  woman.” 

The  profession  of  nursing  does  indeed  present  to 
the  ambitious  and  socially-minded  girl  manifold 
opportunities  for  service,  for  since  its  beginnings 
under  Florence  Nightingale,  it  has  grown  until  it 
now  branches  out  from  the  original  and  limited  fields 
of  hospital  nursing  and  caring  for  the  sick  in  the 
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home  to  the  shop,  the  factory,  the  school,  the  tene- 
ment. No  longer  is  the  nurse  limited  just  to  serving 
the  sick ; today  we  find  her  as  deeply  concerned  in  the 
prevention  and  checking  of  disease  as  in  the  actual 
nursing  after  disease  has  become  present. 

This  changing  of  the  nurse  from  a purely  remedial 
agent  to  an  agent  of  prevention  and  to  an  educator 
in  community  hygiene  and  sanitation  serves  as  an 
index  of  the  progress  of  medical  science  in  this 
country.  Fifty  years  ago  “public  health”  and  sani- 
tary science  were  practically  unknown;  to-day  each 
community  and  city  has  its  Board  of  Health  whose 
function  it  is  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity by  proper  inspection  of  water,  milk  and  food- 
stuffs of  all  sorts,  to  draw  up  proper  sanitary  reg- 
ulations and  to  enforce  laws  of  hygiene  which  apply 
to  air  space,  living  conditions,  etc. 

The  origin,  the  transmission,  and  the  proper  care 
of  disease  is  known.  With  this  knowledge  disease 
is  gradually  being  checked  and  eradicated. 

It  seems  little  short  of  incredible  that  in  this  day 
there  exist  people  who  believe  that  sickness  is  caused 
by  demoniacal  possession;  who  resort  to  brutal  tor- 
ture and  violence  to  drive  out  these  demons;  who 
know  nothing  of  bacteriology  or  aseptic  surgery; 
whose  category  of  medicines  includes  dried  lizards, 
snakes’  skins,  witches’  brew  and  the  like;  who  live 
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in  a sewerless  filth  and  squalor  that  is  impossible 
for  us  even  to  imagine,  and  in  ignorance  and  super- 
stition which  walk  hand  in  hand  with  pestilence 
and  death. 

Dr.  Martin  Edwards  gives  a graphic  picture  of 
a country  where  such  conditions  exist.  “Imagine,  if 
you  will,”  he  writes,  “our  country  of  90,000,000  of 
people  with  its  splendid  institutions  for  the  preserv- 
ing and  betterment  of  public  health.  Now  in  order 
to  get  a real  conception  of  what  China  is,  we  are 
going  to  begin  a process  of  elimination.  First,  we 
will  take  out  of  this  country  of  ours  all  the  hospitals 
save  one  hundred  and  sixty,  that  being  the  number 
in  all  China.  Next,  take  away  every  infants’  hos- 
pital and  every  hospital  that  is  given  over  to  taking 
care  of  the  mother  in  her  hour  of  need.  Next,  we 
must  close  the  greater  number  of  the  dispensaries 
for  our  poorer  people  and  leave  them  without  care. 
Let  us  go  further  and  dismiss  from  every  city  the 
Board  of  Health.  The  sewers,  then,  of  each  city 
must  be  filled  up,  and  all  the  various  institutions 
that  are  acting  to  preserve  good,  healthful  condi- 
tions for  the  individual  and  the  city  must  close  their 
doors.  ...  We  will  go  still  further  and  take 
away  from  our  90,000,000  of  people  all  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  how  disease  is  caused  and  how  it  is 
transmitted.  Then,  take  this  forlorn  country  and 
pack  it  full  of  tuberculosis,  put  it  in  every  home. 


Leave  no  city  without  smallpox.  Scatter  everywhere 
the  other  countless  diseases  which  we  have  here  in 
greater  or  less  degrees.  Then  place  on  the  south- 
eastern area  bubonic  plague.  See  that  no  state  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  is  free  from  the  devastation  of 
cholera.  Then  all  over  this  stricken  country  spread 
the  loathsome  leprosy,  and  when  all  is  done,  summon 
four  times  as  many  people  . . . then  say : 

Here’s  where  you  must  live.” 

In  such  fields  the  nurse’s  work  assumes  richness 
and  variety  that  is  unlimited  and  inestimable;  there 
indeed  does  she  find  an  opportunity  for  original  work 
of  giant  proportions  such  as  she  has  never  dreamed 
of.  Years  of  work,  hundreds — even  thousands — of 
nurses  and  doctors,  would  scarcely  do  more  than 
scratch  the  surface  in  the  realm  of  public  health  and 
sanitary  science,  would  barely  bring  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  each  of  these  lands  a smattering  of  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  disease,  its  care,  and  its  pre- 
vention. 

These  mission  fields  need  nurses — many  nurses 
and  many  kinds  of  nurses.  The  crying  need  at  the 
present  moment  is  a proper  and  adequate  personnel 
for  each  of  the  hospitals  now  in  existence. 

In  China  we  are  engaged  in  building  up  a nursing 
profession.  That  country  has  not  even  a word  for 
nurse  in  its  language,  much  less  any  conception  of 
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what  the  duties  or  advantages  of  a nursing  service 
might  be.  Where  else  are  opportunities  for  service 
which  for  most  of  us  can  equal  that?  Our  Training 
School  for  Nurses  in  Peking  has  grown  from  two 
or  three  half-hearted  pupils  to  a splendid  strong 
school  of  forty  well  prepared  enthusiastic  students, 
who  are  giving  richly  of  themselves  to  their  own 
people.  They  rendered  valuable  service  in  the 
Tientsin  Flood  Relief  and  helped  in  the  wonderful 
Red  Cross  work  during  the  European  War.  Much 
of  the  time  our  sewing-room  and  dining-room  were 
full  of  volunteer  workers,  and  many  thousand  dol- 
lars’ worth  of  bandages  and  garments  were  sent  to 
Siberia. 

The  demand  for  Chinese  nurses  in  our  city  and 
neighboring  towns  far  exceeds  the  supply.  Our 
nurses  go  about  unmolested  and  are  doing  good 
work.  They  are  welcome  in  hovel  and  palace  alike. 
We  felt  that  we  came  near  to  Government  recogni- 
tion when  the  President’s  car  called  for  one  of  our 
nurses  to  come  and  help  care  for  his  wife.  The 
present  President,  Hsi  Shih  Chang,  sent  us  a check 
for  $500  to  help  buy  land  for  our  new  training 
school  for  nurses. 

We  must  have  at  least  one  model  school  of  nurs- 
ing in  this  wonderful  country. 

Thus  China  presents  a unique  opportunity  for 
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creative  work,  for  interpreting  nursing  to  an  abso- 
lutely new  group  of  people.  One’s  work  is  adminis- 
trative and  educational,  to  the  limit  only  of  one’s 
strength.  And  in  a country  which  has  always  had  an 
aristocracy  of  learning,  one  must  come  with  the  best 
possible  educational  foundation  if  one  is  to  be  re- 
spected, for  the  Chinese  are  wonderfully  clever  at 
detecting  any  attempt  at  covering  up  deficiencies  in 
preparation. 

A broad  and  untouched  field  for  district,  rural, 
school,  and  factory  nursing  awaits  the  ambitious 
pioneer.  The  teaching  of  proper  dietetics  and  the 
adaptation  of  Chinese  food  to  invalids  is  also  an  un- 
touched field.  Again,  nurses  are  needed  to  supervise 
the  Out-patient  service,  or  Dispensary  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  to  be  responsible  for  the  running  of  the 
dispensary  for  poor  people,  to  act  as  X-ray  assist- 
ants, laboratory  assistants,  and  anaesthetists,  and  to 
work  at  massage,  hydrotherapy  and  occupational 
therapy.  Foundations  have  been  laid,  a National 
Nurses’  Association  with  about  two  hundred  mem- 
bers has  been  organized  looking  toward  affiliation 
with  the  international  organization.  Uniform  exami- 
nations are  held  throughout  the  republic  in  training 
schools  for  nurses,  registered  under  this  association. 

. Some  translation  work  has  already  been  done  and 
for  the  last  few  years  the  China  Medical  Board 
has  assisted  greatly  by  giving  the  salary  of  a trans- 
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lator  and  her  assistant.  The  class  of  applicants  for 
admission  to  the  nursing  schools  is  improving  every- 
where. 

We  have  referred  mainly  to  China,  for  the  win- 
ter’s experience  has  been  in  that  land.  But  the  con- 
ditions there  are  paralleled  in  the  other  mission 
countries. 

Shall  we  advance  or  retreat?  Shall  the  anvil  be 
struck  while  it  is  red  hot,  or  shall  it  cool,  and  the 
fires  of  enthusiasm  and  understanding  have  to  be 
kindled  all  over  again  ? The  answer  lies  with  nurses 
in  the  Christian  West.  And  not  with  nurses  alone, 
but  also  with  young  women  who  have  become  aware 
of  the  need  and  who,  in  a spirit  of  Christian  service, 
will  undertake  the  necessary  training  to  qualify  as 
nurses  of  high  efficiency. 

In  all  foreign  fields  there  waits  truly  a golden 
opportunity  for  those  who  have  looked  forward  to> 
original,  pioneer  work,  for  those  who  have  dreamed 
of  a real  and  vital  service  to  humanity,  for  those 
who  have  longed  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
first  Great  Healer. 

What  a challenge  to  the  Red  Cross  Nurses  who  are 
just  returning  from  overseas  with  a broadened  vision 
of  service  to  humanity!  What  a chance  for  gradu- 
ate nurses  to  whom  the  opportunity  for  this  experi- 
ence was  not  granted  but  who  are  still  young  enough 
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to  undertake  this  other  form  of  overseas  service! 
What  an  opening  for  nurses-in-training  to  place 
their  lives  in  posts  of  extremest  need!  What  an 
enticing  opportunity  for  college  women  to  add  to 
their  academic  training  the  further  equipment  of  a 
course  in  nursing  and  then  invest  their  rich  endow- 
ment where  the  returns  are  so  vast  and  so  sure ! 

Can  you  not  see  the  opportunities  offered  in  these 
regions  beyond  that  have  waited  so  long  for  the 
lady  with  the  lamp? 
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